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similar to those of Horace Mann in Massachusetts. The gradual evolu- 
tion of this system and the later efforts to correct it are painstakingly 
traced through all the legislation of the period. A very valuable classi- 
fied list of all laws dealing in any way with schools is to be found in the 
appendix, together with a complete index of all the session laws on the 
subject of education. The work includes also a very interesting chapter 
on "Secondary and higher education," and shorter chapters on "The 
education of defectives, dependents and delinquents," "The training of 
teachers," and "Supplementary educational agencies." 

An examination of the session laws is all that this study professes to 
attempt, although the reader can scarcely help being curious about public 
sentiment on the matter of this legislation as reflected in newspapers, 
letters, and other sources which have not been examined, nor can he help 
wondering what might have been the motives of the various religious 
bodies which founded a large part of the forty-four institutions of higher 
learning. Within these limitations, however, which the author has set for 

himself, the work has been carefully done. 

C. J. Attig 

Publications of the Nebraska state historical society. Volume xix. Edited 
by Albert Watkins. (Lincoln : Nebraska state historical society, 
1919. 328 p.) 

Bacon quotes Queen Isabella to the effect that the well-dressed man 
carries continual letters of recommendation. If good binding, excellent 
paper, and attractive make-up constitute the dress of a book, the volume 
before the reviewer is most fortunate. The introduction in this case, 
however, proves to be unfortunate : the contents continually remind the 
reader of the dress — they are so different. 

According to the preface, the bound volumes published by the society 
are reserved for the more important historical papers, while the contents 
of the society's magazine "are designedly of a more popular nature than 
the papers contained in the books, and are largely notes of current his- 
torical incidents not appropriate for the more expensive and less 
freqently issued bound books." 

The "more important historical papers" contained in this volume 
consist largely of reminiscences of pioneers, seasoned with papers more 
or less historical dealing with the beginnings and early development of 
Nebraska, The most important contribution, according to length (131 
pages) , appears to be composed of excerpts from the official record of a 
contested election in 1859, reprinted from the House reports and the 
House miscellaneous documents of the thirty-sixth congress. The editor 
has sensed the importance of giving wide circulation through this volume 
to the "very useful and interesting information about the population 
of the frontier counties of the territory and the manner of conducting 
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elections in them," rather than allowing it to rest in peace within the 
musty, secluded, original volumes. 

The writers of the papers and reminiscences are impressed with the 
importance of establishing on the printed page the fifty-seven varieties 
of historical "firsts." Thanks to Mrs. E. Anderson, we are no longer 
in doubt about the identity of the first person ever baptized in the 
Nebraska river. Professor Alexis, unfortunately, has been unable to de- 
termine the exact time when the first Swede set foot on Nebraska soil. 
More successful and skillful in research has been Professor Hrbkova, 
Who gives the names of the first and second Bohemians in America, 
although she is rather less certain about the first individual of that 
nationality in Nebraska. The first white woman to settle in Nemaha 
county, the first native white child of Richardson county, and the first 
irrigators of land in Scotts Bluff county have been summoned to the bar 
of history ; but the reader must wait the appearance of later volumes to 
satisfy his curiosity relative to the first irrigation of land by the first 
native white. More important, if possible, than these "firsts" is the 
publication of a scrap of paper, in private keeping for thirty-four years, 
which "was the first move made in proceedings which ended in the im- 
peachment and removal from office of the state of Nebraska's first gover- 
nor. " The pioneer's taste for cheese is clearly established, the first law- 
suit in Nebraska having been brought by a hotel landlord to bring to 
justice the culprit who robbed him of half a cheese. That the first 
Nebraska land speculators shared the unscrupulousness of the brethren 
in the faith in other states appears in the story of a turkey advertised 
to have been killed on a certain town site, the truth of the matter being 
that the fowl was killed in Iowa and sent to the speculator by a friend. 

It is to be hoped that succeeding Publications of the society will con- 
tinue the high standard of "firsts" — so high that all other historical 
societies will abandon that fruitful field, leaving Nebraska preeminent. 

George M. Stephenson 

The relation of the judiciary to the constitution. By William M. Meigs. 
(Philadelphia: William J. Campbell, 1919. 248 p.) 
' ' In my opinion, the evidence accessible today is a demonstration, only 
less certain than those of astronomy and mathematics, that the Judiciary 
was plainly pointed out by our history for the vast function it has 
exercised, and that it was expected and intended, both by the Federal 
Convention and the opinion of publicists of the day, to exercise that 
function." This sentence from the introduction of Mr. Meigs's mono- 
graph on the judiciary may be taken as the keynote of his work. He 
starts with an examination of colonial precedents and traces through the 
years before the adoption of the constitution the persistence of some- 



